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NEWFOUNDLAND AND ITS NATIVES. 
From the Appendix to Barrow’s Voyages into the Polar Regions. 


HIE journal describes minutely the daily march of the party, 

from the 13th of January to the 24th, cither over smooth 
snow, or rough ahd ragged ice, which destroyed their sledges. 
Their course lay up the River of Exploits. On the evening of the 
23rd, they observed two natives, from whom they concealed them, 
selves, intending to follow their track next morning; and the narra- 
tive thus proceeds. 

With the first glimpse of morn we reached the wished for track, 
which ied us along the western shore to the north east, up to a point, 
on which stood an old wigwam; from thence it struck across for 
the shore we had left. As the day opened it was requisite to push 
forward with celerity to prevent being seen, and to SUIprIS¢ the 
natives, if possible, while asleep. Canoes were soon descried, and 
shortly after wizwams, two close toeach ather, and a third about a 
hundred yards from the former. Having examined their arms, and 
charged my men to be prompt in executing such orders as might ¢ 
giveh, at the same time I strictly ordered them to avoid every im- 
propriety, and to be especially guarded in their behaviour towards 
the women. The tank was now ascended with great alacrity and 
since ; the party being formed inty three divisions, the three 
Witwains were at once securcd; we called to the people within, bug 
received no answer; the skins which covered the entrance were 
then removed, and we beheld roups of men, women, and children, 
1 the utmost coastersation ; they remained absolutely for 


; 
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some minutes without motion or utterance. My first object was 
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now to remove their fears, and inspire confidence in us, which was 
soon accomplished by our shaking hands, and shewing every friendly 
disposition. The women very soon began to embrace me for my 
attention to their children; from the utmost state of alarm they 
soon became curious, and examined oudfiress with great attention 
and surprise. ‘They kindled a fire, and presented us with venison 
steaks, and fat run into a solid cake, which they used with lean 
meat. Every thing promised the utmost cordiality ; knives, hand- 
kerchiefs, and other little articles were presented to them, and in 
return they offered us skins. [ had to regret our utter ignorance of 
their language, and that the presents were at the distance of at least 
twelve miles. ‘The want of these occasioned me much embarrass- 
ment: I used every endeavour to make them understand my great 
desire that some of them should accompany us to the place where 
our baggage was, and assist in bringing up such things as we wore ; 
which at last they scemed pertcetly to comprehend, 

Tt will not be expected that | can give much information respect- 
ing the Indians of Newfoundland. Of a people so little known, e1 
rather not known at all, any account, however imperfect, must be 
interesting. LItappears then that they are permanent inhabitants, 
and not occasional visitors. ‘Their wigwams are of two kinds; one 
of acircular form, and the other octagonal. ‘The first of these 
cousists simply of a few poles supported by a fork, such as are com- 
mon to various tribes in North America; but this kind is used only 
as a suminer residence whilst employed in the lakes and rivers 
procuring food for the winter Those in which I found them were of 
the octagonal structure, and were constructed with very considerable 
pains. The diameter, at the base, was nearly twenty-two feet; to 
the height of above four feet above the surface was a perpendicular 
wall or fence of wooden piles and earth ; on this was affixed a wall- 
plate, from which were proj cted poles forming a conical roof, and 
terminating at the top in a small circle, suflicient for emitting the 
smoke and admitting the hght; this and the entrvnce being the 
only apertures; a right line being drawn to equal distances trom 
cach of the angular points towards the centre was fitted neatly with 
a kind of lattice work, forming the fronts of so many recesses which 
were filled with dressed deer-skins. The fire was placed in the 
centre of the area, around which was formed their piaces of rest, 
every one lying with his feet towards the centre, and the head up to 
the lattice work partition, somewhat clevated. ‘The whole wigwam 
was covered in with birch bark, and bauked on the outside with 
arth, as high as the upright wall, by which these abodes, with little 
fuel, were kept warm even in the inclemency of the winter. Every 
part was finished in a manner far superior to what might reasonably 
have been expected. 

According to the report of William Cuil (who had been before 
in the mterior) the storehouses seen by him were built with a ridge 
pole, and had gable ends; and the frame of the store which we saw 
on the island, I conceive to be of that description, as it certainly had 
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a ridge pole. Their canoes were finished with neatness, the hoops 
and gunnels formed of birch, and covered in with bark cut into 
sheets, and neatly sewed together, and lackered over with gum of the 
sprucé-tree. Their a vessels were all made of birch or 
spruce bark, but it di t appear that these were applied to any 
purpose of cookery ; 1 apprehend they do not boil any part of their 
diet, but broil or roast the whole ; there were two iron boilers, which 
must have been plundered from some of our settlers; to what 
purpose they may apply these is uncertain, but they appeared to 
set a great value on them, for on deserting the wigwam they bad 
conveyed them out of our sight. There were well supplied with 
axes, on which a high value is set; these they kept bright and sharp, 
as also the blades of their arrows, of which we found upwards of an 
hundred new ones tn a case. 

The reports of the settlers have always magnified the Newfoundland 
Indians into a gigantic stature ; this, however,is not the case as far as 
regards the tribe we saw, and the idea may perhaps bave originated 
from the bulkiness of their dress. They are well formed, and appear 
extremely healthy and athletic, and the average stature of the men 
may probably reach five fect eight inches. With one exception, 
their hair was black; their features are more prominent than any of 
the Indian tribes that I have ever seen, and from what could be 
discerned through a lacker of oil and red ochre (or red earth) with 
which they besmear themselves, I was led to conclude them to be 
fairer than the generality of Indian complexions. The exception 
with regard to the hair, was in that of a female, bearing all the marks 
of an European, with light sandy hair, and f-atures strongly 
resembling the French, apparently about twenty-two years of age ; 
she carried an infant in her cossack; her demeanour differed very 
materially from the: others; instead of that sudden change trom 
surprise and dismay to acts of familiarity, she never altered a word, 
nor did she ever recover from the terror our sudden and uncapected 
visit had thrown her into. 

The dress of these Indians consisted of a loose cossack, without 
sleeves, but puckered at the collar to prevent its faliing off the 
shoulders, and made so leng, that when tastened up rourd the 
haunches it becomes triple, forming a good security against accidents 
happening to the abdomen ; this is fringed round wish a cutting of 
the same substance; they also wear legzins, mockisons, and cufis, 
the whole made of the deer skin, and worn with the hair side next to 
the body, the outside lackered with oi! and earth, adtairably adapted 
to repel the severity ef the weather ; the only difierence in the dress 





of the two sexes, is the addition of a hood attached to the back of ce 
cossuck of the female for the reception of children. The males, on 
having occasion to use their bows, have to disengage the rmgit 
shoulder, and kneel down on the right kuee 3 the bow as kept porpon- 
dicular, and the lower « AUremity supporiod assinst the jot foot; 
their arrows display some ingenuity, tor the biade, which ts ai sion, 
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is so proportioned to the shaft, that when missing their object in 
water it does not sinks the feathers which direct its course become 
now a buoy, and they take it up at pleasure ; the blade of the arrow 
is shouldered, but not barbed. ‘Their snowgggpes, or racketts av they 
are called by some, differed from all oth hat I have seen; the 
circular part of the bow, which was cross barred with skin-thong, 
was in breadth about fitteen inches, aod lengthways near three icet 
and a half, with a tail of a foot long ; this was to countetbalance the 
weight of the front, before the fore-cross beam. So far their make is 
Jiky our’s, with the diflerence of length, which must be troublesome 
in the wouds; but f my conjectures are right they travel but little 
in the woods when the snow is on the ground ; now this being placed 
onthe ground and the foot in it, it forms a curve from the surface, 
both ends being elevated. Their reason for this is obvious, for the 
twofold purpose of preventing any quantity of snow from resting 
betore the foot, and the other to accelerate their motions. Without 
causine suspicion, | could not venture to ascertain their exact num- 
bers: but Il conceived there could not be less than thirty-five growa 
up pers ns, of whom probably two-thirds were women, some of the 
men being probably absent; the number of children was about 
thirty, and most of them not exceeding six years of age, and never 
certzinly were finer infants seen. 

Whatever their numbers may be in the interior of Newfoundland, 
there did not appear to be any want of provision, the quantity of 
venison we saw packed up was very considerable ; there were vesites 
on the margin of the poud whole carcasses, which must have been 
killed ere the frost set im, seven of them being frozen within the ice 5 
the packs were nearly three feet in length, and in breadth and depth 
fifteen inches, packed up with fat venison cleared of the bone, and 
in weight from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, cach 
peck being neatly cased round with bark. The likes avd ponds 
abound with trout, and flocks of wild geese annually visa them in 
th months of Mas and October; and their vigorous appearance 
Pp ints out, that the exercise to precure foud is only conducive to 
health, 

the opinion, therefore, of their numbers, being few, because of 
their not being seen so much as formerly, is 1 think an erroneous 
one. ‘That they should not appear near the coasts of the island ts 
easily explained. ‘Tbe settlers thoucht they could not do a more 
mevicoricus act than to shoot an Indian whenever they could fall in 
with him. ‘They were thus banished trom their original baunts into 
the interior; of whichthey had probably but lute knowledge, their 
chiet depeudance tor food being fish and sea fowl. They probatly 
were not then as now provided with the proper implements for kill- 
ing deer, at least in sufficient quantities for their subsistence. As 
our establisiments and population increased ‘o the northward of 
Cape Froeis, they were obliged w retreat farther from the coast ; 
but the same evil that fo.ced the natives to retreat, brought with it 
the means whereby they might still procure subsistence with a more 
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independent life; for as the fisheries increased and the scttlers be- 
came more numerous, the natives were enabled to obtain iron and 
other articles bv plunder and from wrecks. 

‘There are various opinions as to the origin of the Newfoundland 
Indians ; some conceiving them to have come from the continent of 
Amerita, others that they are the descendants of the vld Norwegian 
navigators, who are supposed to have discovered this island near a 
thousand vears ago. | had persons with me that could speak the 
Norwegian and most of the dialects known in the north of Kurope, 
but they could in no wise understand them; to me their speech 
appeared as a complete jargon, uttered with great rapidity and 
vehemence, and differed from all the other Indian tribes that I had 
heard, whose language generally flows in soft melodious sounds. 

The yeneral face of the country in the. interior exhibits a moun- 

tainous appearance, with rivers, ponds, and marshes in the interme- 
diate levels or valleys; the timber, which is mostly White and red 
sprace, fine birch and ash, is much stunted in its growth, and those 
trees which have arrived at any considerabie dimensions are gene- 
rally decayed at the heart. In advancing into the interior, the birch 
diminishes both 1 size and quantity Utlit almost wholly disappears, 
In many places the woods are burnt down for a considerable extent, 
and in others young woods have sprung up, and their several growths 
evidently shew the fires to have been made at different periods, but 
none had been burnt for thirty miles below the lake ; tais general 
émark is made from observation on the banks of the river. The 
pond on which the natives were found does not appear to have been 
discovered trom any excursion from the north side of the island; but 
there 1s no question of its having been seen in some route from the 
Bay of Islands along by the Humber Rivet, or from St. George's 
Bay by-a communication of waters ; for in Cook and Lane’s chart, 
published by Laurie and Whitth in May, 1794, there is a pond 
delineated, whieh, from relative distances and appearances, I have 
no doubt to be the same on which our unfortunate companions lost 
their lives, 


—— 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 
A DANDY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


On donne bien souvent des diverses noms aux choses : 


rt 


Des epies pour net, vous les nommez des roses.” 


Cannot better exemplify the truth of the above lines, or more 
pointedly prove that what is a pillow of thorns to one, is a bed 
of roses to another, than by copying literally a letter of a young 
relation, a very great Exquisite, trom the Highlands, where 1 bad 
myself received so auch pleasure,—where the charms of nature 
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exhausted my eves, a.d the warmest hospitality still has a claim 
uper my beart—where I po ed over the lake beauties with inexpres- 
sible delight, and where I met with «0 much unaffected and genuine 
kindness, thatthe land of blue hether will ever be dear to me, and 
the children of the mountains will always have an additional ntle to 
my sympathy and regard. But I must come to my Exquisite’s letter. 
Dear UNCLE, 

You advised me to make a tour to the Lakes, and be hanged to 
them. I wish I had never gone there. I had further the folly (in 
imitation of your noble example) to visit the Hebrides, where ] am 
half starved, and where I have met with such a catalogue of mi- 
series as scarcely ever befel human being. [ am embargoed by the 
rain, am poisoned with vile cookery, disgusted with coarse habits, 
can’t get so much as a little chicken hazard to amuse me, nor a frail 
milliner to kill time with,—roads where no curricle or tilbury can 
pass, and my horses as lame as the devil. How 1 miss Long’s and 
the Clarendon, the Countess in the Rules, and the little Agurante ! 
There is not such a thing as an intrigue in these desolate regions. 
Ice is unknown but on the tops of their cursed mountains! Not a 
pine-apple for love or money! No theatre! No waltzing! The 
gitls don’t understand soft nonsense! And no one comprehends 
how to make Regent punch. 

The names of the places strangle you to prenounce them! The 
female wretches of servants go bare legged! Half the sans culotte 
men don’t speak English; and those who do are unintelligible! 
Besides all my clothes are torn, spoiied, and played the devil with ; 
and I am laughed at wherever Igo. These fellows are three centu- 
ries behind us in the St James’s and Bond-street cut ; and don’t 
know what a dandy is! My servant is made drunk from morning 
ull night; and I amdyingofennui. A pretty name of a place I am 
going to to-morrow! Acha-de-Shenock, and Ach-na-craig! Break- 
neck place would be better. 

But to proceed with my misfortunes. It rained so on the road, 
in my tilbury from Glasgow to Loch Lomond, that I could not see 
it; and I gotso drunk at Mr. Mac—’s house, that I saw double at 
the other lakes, and had such a head ach, that objects, whether by 
land or water, swam equally before my eyes. Besides,] was so much 
ut of humour with all the world, that I swore that every thing was 
frightful. Tembarked in a beastly cock-boat from Oban ; and was 
almost sunk by the way. In addition to losing my puzzie ring, 
betwixt the landing-place and your friend’s house, I lamed one of 
my horses in thei: perilous and almost inaccessible tracks, which 
they call roads, and was laughed at by a bare-bottomed scoundrel, 
and called a Mo/ly and a Doil to boot, 1 lost my bat with the bigh 
wind ; and have been forced to wear my travelling cap ever since. 
I dere say that my hat will be picked up and preserved as a curiosity; 
for there is not another made by Artist in the whole place. 

I was so wet on arriving, that I called for cither Curacoa, Ma- 
rasyuina, or Noyeau. Nota drop to be had! But my host almost 
. 
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choaked me with a confounded liquid whtch he called Hottentosh 
(Fairintosh), and which is a compound of fire and smoak—fire as to 
its infernal heat and strengeth, smoke as to its offensive smell 

[had scarcely recovered trom the agonies of this drug, when din- 
ner was announced, Dinner at four o'clock! how barbarous ! just 
about a :nan of fashion’s breakfast ime! Then we had no delicions 
soup, no iced wines, wo made dishes, nothing vut the coarsest and 
most vulvar fare. Isat behind a buge mountain ef beet, which 
made me imperceptidle tothe other side of the table! There wasa 

ham, too, trom which fids was cut as thick as a school-boy’s bread 
and butter, instead of being as thin as a wafer? ‘Two pairs of fowls! 
Monstrous! | thought to have fared better with wbat they called 
venison ; but [had nearly lost a couple of teeth in the attempt ; the 
vile animal being as tough as a dead donkey, though they saidit was 
a wild roe, (I wish Richard Roe was choaked with him) which cur 
host shot with his rifle a few days before. Then the lady of the 
house proposed ale to me with my cheese ' and there was no other 
wine but vulgar blackstrap and Madeira, with a solitary bottle of 
bad claret, out of compliment to me. Indeed no claret but Lafitte 
is worth a man’s drinking. 

After dinner the barbarians drank toasts! whilst some of the 
young folks went into an adjacent room and danced reels, like mad 
people. I proposed a round at Faro, or even at Quinze, for ZI am 

wake ; but the cautious Scotchmen would not touch a card. One 
fellow sung a song in gaelic, which was as odious as incomprehen- 
sible to me ; and they forced me to continue hard drinking until 
midnight. The next day they brought an amazing turn out of brovied 
fish and honey, and marmalade and eggs, with tea and coflee, for 
breakfast ; but the vulgarity of the scene, the rude health of the 
ladies, and the more rustic unpolished appetites of the men, quite 
sickened me. Some of the parties swallowed bumpers of the liquid 
fire after breakfast. 1 took one cup of tea with some br indy init, 
and eat about a quarter of an inch of dry toast, which smelt of turf 
smoke. 

I endeavoured to ascend some rugged mountains, after breakfast, 
in order to shoot grouse ; but my stay lace vave way, my morocco 
boots burst, and my dowlas trowsers got wet through. | returned 
faint and almost breathless, when my over-kind indelicate host: bad 
the impudence to propose a glase of this essence of smoke ws a res- 
torative, and to put me into petuceats unul my trowse:s were dried, 
holding out to me a d—d worsted, tartan, scrubbing 4i// of bis grand 
father’s, which he told me by way of recommendation, had been in 
four battles. On the third day, we risked our lives in a crazy 
ricke:ty boat, and were half drowned in atlemplung to see Lona anid 
Stafla—two trumpery islands ; the one a ci devant royal burial 
ground, the other not worth observation, A pretty notion, to bring 
a man to sce ruins and tombs! as if ene could net get agrecable ruin 
enough in Londen ; or would go to sce tombs. who could find any 
livelier amusement in the world, 
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The bread fell short one day ; and my horses and myself were 
both fed on oats. Moreover | have had a fall in one of their vil- 
Janous roads, and bave torn my tunic ; so that I should be obliged 
to wear an evening frock, could [ go out, which would be like a cit 
or a tradesman. The beast of a washerwoman too has spoiled half 
a dozen ot my cravats. She does not know how to starch them ; and 
has torn off the strings destined to be tied behind. The moment 
that the weather clears up, I shall quit this prison, where 1 am the 
Jaughing stock of the profanum vulgus ; and I heartily regret ever 
having left Bona street, or having turned my face towards the Iigh- 
Jands, and particularly her savage isles, where I have not seen a 
tree ina week. 

P.S. Might I trouble you to tell my man to get mea new Cum- 
berland corset? Jam as Jean ss my greyhound. None of my 
clothes will fit me; and had I not lived upon moor fowl, Madeira 
and bircuit, 1 should have heen famished. 

Thus ended this Exquisite’s cpistle. I doubt not but that he was the 
Jaughing-stock of the isiand,as be must have exhibited a striking con- 
trast to the rebust inhabitants. However, when I visited these parts, 
] came away lusticr than I went; and had only tocomplain of too 
much hospitality shewn to 

Tue Hermit in Loyxpoy. 


—— 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


HF. following communication, on this still interesting subject, 
has been obtained from an authentic and respectable source. 
Many of the particulars contained in it, indeed, have already been 
communicated to the pubhie through various channels, but in almost 
every instance they have been mixed up with somuch error as to 
impart an air of romance to the whole statement. Accuracy, how- 
ever, is at all dimes to be preferred to novelty, and it is chiefly in 
this view that we give publicity to the fullowing narrative :— 

The discovery ships Isabella and Alexander, alter the 28th of 
July, the date of Captain Ross’s last dispatches trom the Arctic 
Seas, being then in about the latitude 75. N. and Jongitude 71. W. 
proceeded in a northern direction, bul were soon impeded by a 
fourth barrier of ice, which, after encountering ve ry serious diffi- 
culties and much danger, they succeeded in torcing on the 7th of 
August. On the 9th, some natives were seenon the shore to the 
enstward, and on the 13th, Prince Regent's Bay, in lat. 70. 12. was 
discovered to be thei apparent residence. 

These Indians were, with much dilficulty, communicated with, 
through John Sackeause, the Esquimaux, who accompanied the 
expedition from England, and who, on this occasion, aisplayed 
equal courage and address. 

On the 16th of A ugust the expedition passed, with au open sea, 
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fiom Prince Regent’s Bay, toa cape in Jat. 75. 57. N. long. €6. 24. 
W. which was named for the Dukeof York ; the same day made 
Cape Dudley Diggs, of Baftin, and successively passed Wolstinbolm 
Whale, and Sir Thomas Smith’s Sounds and Carey's Island's. 

On the <Ist they made a cape which was named for the Duke of 
Clarence. ere the land, which had, from the Whale Sound, taken 
a westerly direction, began to wind to thé south, and the ships were 
again encumbered with ice and fogs—-Their progress along shore 
was slow ; but on the 30th of August they got as far as Lancaster 
Sound of Baffin, which had much the appearance of a passage, but 
proved to be aninlet. On the Ist of September, Captain Russ took 
possession of that part of the coast in lat. 74. N. and long, 80. W. 
with the usual forms. It was found to be uninhabited. They pro- 
ceeded without impediment alung the coast, which thence took an 
casierly. Landed again in 76. 30. long.68.46. W. on an island 
near the main land,which appeared to have keen recently inhabited. 
Here the land took a south easterly direction, and the ships again 
stretched across to the eastward, and determined the non-existence 
of James’s Island, laid down in the old Admiralty charts. Afrer 
this they continued their course along the land to Cape Walsingham 
of Davis, which they found to be in lat. 66. N. and long, 60 W. 
the Strait being here 110 miles wide. Thence the land took a 
westerly direction, until they came, on the 30th of September, to 
Cumberland, Strait, which they ascertained to be between the la- 
titudes of 63. and 64. N. and long. 65. W. 

On the 2d of October the expedition passed Warwick’s Foreland, 
and on the 3d made Resolution Island, having thereby completed 
their survey, and having fully ascertained that no passage exists 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifie Ocean, through Davis's Strait and 
Baflin’s Bay, which they found to be bounded by land, extending to 
the north as far as lat. 77. 55. in the long. of 77,W. and to the 
west as far as the 84th degree, in the lat, of 74. N. and generally 
surrounded by achain of mountains. Inno part of Baffin’s Bay did 
they find any current or drift-wood, except a small piece of fur with 
a nail in it, and bearing the mark of the adze and plane, which was 
seen in lat. 76. 20. N. long. 78. W. near Cape Clarence. 

The depth of water on the east side and upper part of the Bay, 
was from 26 to 400 fathoms, and on the west side very variable,from 
50 to 1050 fathoms. 

Substances weve brought up from this depth, and from every part 
of their tract, as also water ; and specimens of mineralogy and of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms have been carefully preserved 
and dueattention paid to every subject which could contribute to 
the advancement of natural knowledge or of science, 

The discoveries on the magnetic needle are likely to be of the 
highest importance to navigation. Captain Ross has also noted in 
his journal a most particular description of the uewly-discoverd 
nation, and of every circuinstance coacerningthem; and it will cer- 
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tainly be deemed not the least event of the Arctic Expedition, that a 
race of human beings has been found inhabiting the frozen ‘regions, 
between the latitades of 7@and 78. north, who thought that the 
world to the south was 'ice—a people’ot' whom generation has suc- 
ceeded gencration, without ever having'tasted the fruits of the carth, 
who had no idea of a Supreme Being, never ‘had an enemy, and 
whose chiefs had hitherto supposed themselves to be monarchs of 
the universe. 

On the 4th of October the ships ‘bore up for England, ard on 
their passage home steered for Cape Farewell, in order to determine 
the latitude and longitude of that important headland ; but on the 
Oth, when within cightecn miles of its situation, as laid down in the 
charts, they were overtuken bya violent gale from the north west, 
which obliged them to abandon that object and to part company. 
Both ships lost their quarter boats, but received no materia! damage, 
and tell in with each other again on the 30th of October ; and on 
that day reached the Shetland Islands. Here they remained a few 
days, and on the 17th of November arrived safe in the Thames, 
having performed the voyage in the short space of six months, with- 
out the loss of a man, and without hasing had a man on the sick 
list. 

Captain Ross speaks inthe highest terms of Lieutenant Parry, 
whocommanded the Alexander, arid of all the officers of both ships ; 
and there not having been a single imstance of punishment during 
the voyace is the best proof that can be given of thé steadiness and 
good discipline of the seamen employed in the expedition. 





JEANIE AND EFFIE DEANS. 


T is not very generally known, that the cclebrated tale of The 
Heart of Mid Lothian is founded on fact,and that its heroines 
resided for the greater part of their lives in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries. Of these facts, however, our readers will enter- 
tain no doubt,when they shall have perused the following narrative, 
which has been extracted from a memorandum, made by a lady, 
long before the last series of the Tales of My Landlord had been 

announced. 

EXTRACT. 

“ As my kitchen and parlour were not very far from each other 
Tone day went in to purchase chickens from a person I heard of, 
fering them for sale. ‘hts was a little stout-looking woman, who 
seemed between 70 and 80 years of ave. She was almest covered 
with a tartan platd, and her cap had over it a black silk hood, ticd 
under the chin, a piece of dress still much in use among elderly 
women in that rank of life in Scotland. Her eyes were dark, ana 
remarkably lively and intelligent. [entered into conversation with 
her, and began by asking how she maintained herself, &e. She 
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said that, in winter, she filed stochings, that is, knitted feet to county 
pt ople’s stockings—an employment which bears about the same 
relation to stocking-making that cobbling does to shoe-making, and 
is, of course, both less profitable and less dignified. She added, 
that she tauchta few children to read, and, in summer, ‘ whiles 
reared a wheen chickens”. .  . After some further conversation 
during which I.was more and more pleased with the good sense and 
naivete of the old woman’s remarks, she rose to go away. I then 
asked her name. Her countenance was suddenly clouded, her colour 
slightly rose, and she said gravely, o¢ rather solemnly, * My name is 
Helen Walker ; but your husband kens weel about me.’ 

“ In the evening, | mentioned to Mr. , the new acquaintance 
Thad made, and how much ! had been pleased, and inquired what 
was remarkable in the history of this poor woman. Mr. —— said, 
there were few more extraordinary persons than Helen Walker. She 
had been early left an orphan, with the charge ofa sister conside1a- 
bly younger than herself, whom she educated and maintained by 
her own excrtions. It will not be easy to conceive her fee lings, 
when she found that this only sister must be tried by the laws of her 
country for child murder, and herself called upon as the principal 
witness against her. The Counsel for the prisoner told Helen, that 
ifshe could declare that her sister had made any preparation, how- 
ever slight, or had given her any intimation w hatever of her situac 
tion, such a statement would save her sister’s lile. Helen said, “ It 





is impossible for me, Sir, to give my oath to a falsehood, and what- 
ever be the consequence, I will give my evidence according to my 
conscience.’ The trial came on. The sister wasfound guilty and 
condemned. In removing the prisoner from the bar, she was heard 
to say to her sister, ‘O Nelly! ye hae been the cause of my death,’ 
Helen replied, § Ye ken [ buid to speak the truth.’ 

“ In Scotland, six weeks must clapse between the sentence and 
the execution, and Helen availed herself of it. The ve ry day ol her 
sisters condemnation, she got a petition drawn up, stating the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and that same night she set out 
on toot from Dumfries to London, without introduction or recom- 
mendativn. She presented herself in her tartan plaid, and country 


attire, before John Duke of Argyll, (atter having watched three days 


at his door,) just as he was stepping into his carriage, and delivered 








her px tition. Herself and her story interested him so much, that he 
Immediately procured the pardon she solicited, which was forwarded 
to Dun 





tries, and Eelen returned, having performed her meritorious 
journey on foot, in the course of a few wecks. 
“ | was so strongly interested in this narrative, that I earnestly 


wished to prosecute my acquaintance with Helen Walker; but as I 


Was to leave this count y next day, I was obliged to postpone in all 
my returh in the spring, when my tirst walk was to Helen's cottage. 
She had died a shorttime before. My reeret was extreme, and I 


endeavoured to obtainsome account ef her from a womun who in- 


B 2 
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habited the other end of the house. IT inquired if Helen had ever 
spoken of her past history, her journey to London, &c. ‘ Na,’ said 
the old woman, ‘ Helen was a wily body, and whenever ony of the 
neighbours speer'd ony thing about it, she aye changed the dis- 
course.” In short, every answer [ received only* served to raise my 
opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so much prudence with so 
much heroism and virtue.” 

Helen Walker lived on the romantic banks of the Clouden, a little 
way above the bridge by which the road from Dumfries to Sanqubar 
crosses that beautiful stream. The name of her sister is said to bave 
been Tibby, (Isabella,) and it is known that after her liberation from 
Dumfries gaol, she was united in marriage to the father of the little 
innocent, whose premature death had brought her life into jyopardy ; 
and that she lived with him in the North of England, where Uelen 
used occasionally to visither. The interview between Helen and 
Mrs. above detailed took place in October, 1786, and the re- 
inains of the old woman were interred in the Churgh-yard of Iron- 
gray, in the spring of 1787, without a stone to mark the spot where 
they are deposited. 





~—7"——_-—-_-____ 


. 


INDIAN PHILANTIUROPY. 





N Amevican Paper gives the following pleasing account, dated 
Milledgville, November 1818. We occasionally meet with 
traits of Indian character, so disinterested and noble, so humane and 
generous, as to produce in the civilized mind mingled, emotions ot 
astonishment and delight. We all remember bow Pochahontas, 
when Captain Sinith, one of the first settlers of Virginia, was taken 
captive, and about to be sacrificed, magnanimously tendered het 
own life as a peace offering to the wrath of ber offended father, the 
vindictive Powhatan ; and how she at length, by supplication and 
intreaty, caused him to spare the existence of his devoted victim, 
We also recollect, when Captain Smith was afterwards doomed to 
fall by the hand of tieachery, that at the dead hour of the night she 
eave him an item of the iinpending danger, and at the most imminent 
hazard ehected his escape. 

Nor have we forgotten the still more recent, gut, not less commen. 
dable conduct of the faithful Attakullakulla. After the pertidjous 
massacre by the Cherokees of the garrison of Fort London, situate 
near the Muscleshoals on the Tennessee river, this noble Chict, always 
the friend of peace and of white men, no sooner heard that Captain 
Stewart (subsequently southern agent of India afluirs during the ex- 
istence of the colonial government) had escaped death, than he_ has- 
tened to the spot, and purchased him from the Indian who took him, 
giving by way of ransom, his rifle, clothes, and, all that he could 
command, ‘The life of Captain Stewart being again menaced, for 
refusing to aid the savages in their meditated reduction of Fost 
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George, Attanullakulla resolved to rescue his friend from the perilous 
situation in which he was placed, or perish in the attempt. Ie ac- 
cordingly signified to his countrymen that he intended to go a hunt- 
ing, and take his prisoner with bim to eat venison. Having arranged 
every thing, they set out on their journey ; the distauce to the fron, 
tier settlements was great, and disposiuag gf their design being soon 
excited, the utinost expedition was necessary to preyent being Over- . 
taken by those ip pursuit of them, Nine days and nights, did they 
travel through a dreary wilderness, never beloxre traversed but by 
savages and wild beasts, shaping their course by the sym and moon, 
and subsisting on what chance placed in their way, ull they fell in 
with a party of rangers sent out for the protection of the frontier, 
who conducted them in safety to the settlements. 

The following incident cqually with, the for¢going deserves to be 
recorded :—Duncgan Mc Krimmon, a resident of Milledgville, was 
a Georgia militia man, in the service of the United States, during tke 
late Seminclean war. While stationed, at Fort Gadsden, on the Ap- 
palachicola, he one morning went fishing, and in attempting to return 
inissed his way, aud was several days lost in the sugrounding wilder- 
ness. After ‘ andering about in various direction he was espied and 
captured by a party of, bostile Indians, headed, by the prophet Francis, 
who had an cicgant uniform, a fine brace of pistols, and a Buitish 
conjmission of Brigadier. Geuegal, whigh be exylingly showed to the 
prisoner. Having oltained, the, saysfacuon they wanted kespecting 
the strength and position of the American army, they kegan to pie. 
pare fox the intended sacrifice. Me Kripmon, was plaged, at a stake, 
and, the ruthless savages having shaved bis, head, and %:dyced <bis 
body, to a state of, nudity, formed themselves ipto, a, girgle, and 
danced round him some hours, yelling allthe while. most horribly. 
‘The youngest dayghter of, the prophet. who is, aboys fifteen. years 
of age, and. represented. by the. officers, of the anny, we have cone. 
versed with to, be a woman very. superor to ler assogiates, was sad 
and silent the whgle time,; she participated net in, the ganeral joy, 
was evidently, evey to. the affrighted: prisoner, much, pajned at; the 
savage scene sly: was, compelledto. witness. When. the fata): tomahawk. 
Was raised to, termjngte for, ever the mortal existence ofthe un- 
fortunate MckKrithmon—at the critical, that awful moment, Milly 
Francis, like,ap,angel of mercy, placed herself between it and dearb, 
resolutely bidding, the astopished executioner, id be. thipsted: for 
human alood, to shed her’s; being.detovmined, she said, not-to sur- 
viye the prisoner's death. A, mamentany.pause Was prodyced by this 
unexpected accurrence, and. she toyk advantages, atthe qicumstazice 
to implore the pity of ber, texecious tarher, who tinally, yielded: to her 
wishes ; with the intention, however, it. is believed, of nuislering 
them both, f he cquld,net sell Me iKwitamon te the Spaniards, abich 
vas luc kaly effected In a lew day satter, at St. Marks, fer sevea gal- 
Jons and a half of rum, 

As long as lie remaingd,a prisoner, Me Krimmon’s; benefactress 
continued toshow him acts of kindness. Now, the. fortune of, war 
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has placed her in the power of the white people ; she arrived at 
Fort Gadsden not long since, #ith a number of others that had sur- 
rendcred, in a starving condition. Weare graufied to learn, that a 
proper respect tor her virtues induced the commanding officer, 
Colonel Arbuckle, to relieve her immediate wants. Mec Krimmen 
appears to have a due sense of the obligation he owes the woman who 
saved his life atthe bazard of her o~n—he left town fast weck to see 
ber, and us far as may be in his power to alleviate her misfortanes, 
It is also his firm determin ition, if she will consent, to make her lis 
wife, and reside, provided he can prevail upon ber to do so, within 
the settied parts. f Georgia. 

Ft thus appears, that rude and uncultivated minds are susceptible 
of the finest sensibility, of the warmest attachments, of the most in- 
violible fricndship ; and that they som times practise virtues which 
would do credit to a pecple the most refined and enlightened, 


REMARKABLE IMPOSTURE. 
From Watkins’s Memoirs of the late Queen Charlotte. 


HE following imposture, which occurred in 1771, may be a no- 
velty to those not intimate with the little incidents of nearly half 
a century ago. 

An extraordinary Circumstance occurred in this year, which, 
while it manifested the goodness of the Queen, proves that mercy 
may sometimes be injurious to the publ.c. A woman named Sarah 
Wilson, who attended the Honourable Miss Vernon, one of the maids 
of honour, having found her way intoone of the royal apartments, 
broke open a cabinet, which she rifled of several valuable articles. 

The robbery was soon discovered ; and the thief being dctected 
was committed for trial, convicted, and sentenced to death. Through 
the gracious int rposition of the Queen, however, the culprit received 
a pardon, on condition of being transported for lite, and accordingly 
she was sent to Maryland, where she was purchased by Mr. Devall, 
of Bush Creek, in Frederick County. But shortly after he: arrival 
in America, she contrived the means of escape, and making ber way 
to Charles Town, South Carolina, she there assumed the tithe of 
Princess Susannah Carolina Matilda, giving berself out as the sister 
of the Queen. The clothes which she had carried with her favoured 
the deception, and the more so, as she still possessed some of the 
stolen articles, among which was a miniature of her Majesty. She 
pretended that her reason for seeking an asylum on the Transatlantic 
shore, was to avoid a marriage into which she was about being forced 
by her august relations. 

Strange as this tale was, many respectable persen believed it; and 
as the impostor had seen enough of a court to ape its forms she 
succeeded admirably, being received with profound respect in many 
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families of the first consequence. She even went so far as to admit 
persons to the honour of kissing her hand, and made large, promises 
of preferment to those whe had faith in her pretensions, , 

Some of the gentry in the province, indeed, suspected the trick, 
and endeavoured to undeceive their neighbours, but with little effect, 
and she continued to levy preity large contributions upon the credu- 
lous, till the fame of the Princess reaching the ears of he: master, he 
sent a messenger with powers to apprehend her as a runagate ; and 
then the bubble burst, to the confusion of the honest people of 
Carolina. 





Curious Superstitions and Customs of the Lithuanias. 


oo people of Lithuania believe that it is not good fora corpse to 

be in such a situation that it may be scenin the looking class, 
Some even say that the dead person gets up, and looks athims¢lf in 
the glass 5 it istherefore the general custom to hang something over 
all the looking-glasses in the room where the corpse les. 

On new-year’s eve they burn tow Every girltakes some tow or 
flax, rolls it fast together ina ball, sets it on fire, and throws it up 
into the air. She whose bal! flies the highest, or burns the longest, 
will be married the following year. 

If they spin on Shrove Tuesday, the flax docs not prosper; but if 
they ride out on that day, they have good flax. Through all 
Lithuania, theretore, they ride ab: oad on Shrove Tuesday. It people 
do not go out themsel:es, they at least send their servants. 

Peas must be sowed when the wind blows from areainy quarter ; 
in that event they boil well. 

When the yrassis mowed at new moon, the cattle do not cat it, or 
at least do not likeit. This is asserted by s¢ noible tarmers,w ho are, 
in other respects, more tree from superstition, 

When the master or mistress of the house dies, netice of it 


must 
be given by rattling the keys to the horses, and 


ther cattle, and par- 
ticularly to the bees ; otherwise, the cattle dic, the trces wither, apd 
the bees perish, or take flight. 

Ifa hare runs across the road, it bodes misfortune ; a fox, on the 
contrary, a happy journey and good news. 

Any one taking a needle in her hand on Good Friday, is in danger 
from the ightuiug. ‘Todo any kinaof work on that day biings 
misfortune, 

Girls must be weaned inthe wane of the moon, otherwise theiz 
; and boys must be weaned in the 
Increase of the moon, that they may b coun large and strong. Lut 


bosom becomes too prominent 


no children must be weaned when the birds of passage migrate, lest 
they become restless and unsteady, . 

Many Lithuanians wear a br ad leather eirdle round tht bor 
over their clothes. ‘This girdle descends from father to son. an lisa 


mark of honour, which shews that thei 


ubeceslors ass! H icetot 
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Fredetic William the Great, in the battle near the village of Splitter 
and took these cirdles froth the Swedes. 

When a visitor dtives away, the toon or hall must not be imme- 
diately swept, as that would cause the traveller to mect with an 
accident. 


Stich are the thiserable superstitions to Whicli mahy nations are 


subject, who have not been blessed with priviléges of the religion of 
the New Testament, and the hcaventiness of ils principles. 





FOOLISH QUARREL. 


G. (says Dr. King,) my old acquaintance, and one M. E. ‘of 
e Bristol, both single men and in good health and good cireum- 
stances, agreed to travel together for three or four years, and visit all 
the countries of Europe ; for that purpose they provided themselves 


with passports, bills of exchange, letters of credit and recommendatioh, - 


&c. About six or seven days after they set out, they arrived at 
Brussels, where they had for supper a wood¢ock and a partridge ; 
they disputed long which of the birds should be cut up first, and 
with so much heat and animosity, that if they bad not both been 
gentlemen of well tempered courage, this silly dispute might have 
terminated as unhappily as the affair at the Grecian Coffee-house. 
To such an height however the quarrel arose, that they did not only 
yenounce their new design of travelling, but all friewdship and 
correspondence ; and the next morning they parted, and returned to 
England, one by the way of Calais, and the other through Folland ! 


GOOD ADVICE. 


PTER the riarriage cevemony of a respectablé couple, in a 
neighbouring county, had been performed, the bridegroom 
inquired of the clergyman the amount of his fee ; the latter, (hoping 
he might receive more by leavifig it to the gentleman’s liberality) 
with sonic reluctance infornied him it was 10s.6d. A one pound 
note was immediately téndered him, with a request that the change 
might be returned. The clergyman was somewhat surprised at so 
much econoniy at such a moment, but of Course complied with the 
request. Meutioning thie ciréutnstaice aftsrwards to his family, one 
of his sons expressed’ his wonder at the conduct of his father : “* You 
sKould have put the Wote in your'potKet,” said he, “ and reminded 
the bridegroom, “ There should bé 16 money changers in the 
teniple.” 
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WILL OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


IIE. will of this much regretted individual, whether considered 
T as a lawyer or politician, must, from his character and 
attainments, be a subject of interest to the greatest part of those who 
think or feel. Ile made a will, dated the 19th of August,.1815, by 
which he constituted Lady Romilly sole exeeutrix. ‘To this will, at 
different times, he added cleven codicils, the contents of which run 
to a considerable length. It is, perhaps, curious to observe what 
was the state of mind of soeminent and prosperous a man, who ina 
codicil of October 9, 1818, (so short a time previous to his death !) 
wrote as follows :—** I am at the present moment of perfectly sound 
mind, and in full possession of all my faculties; but I am labouring 
under a most severe affliction, and [ cannot recollect that insanity is 
amongst the evils which mental afflictions sometimes produce, without 
observing to myself that that unhappy lot may possibly at some time 
be mine. If I ever should become insane (which God forbid) it is 
my earnest wish that while I continue in that. state, the following 
bounties may be paid to different relations out of my income, during 
my life, and may be considered as part of the expenditure which I 
certainly should have made if [ had coutinued capable of managing 
my own afiairs : To my brother 150l. a year, and to my nephew, 
Peter Roget, 150. a year.” 

There is alsoa great variety of remembrances to relations and 
friends. There are settlements and discharges of debts. The 
personals are proved not beyond 60,000!. ‘There are some estates in 
Glamorganshire and elsewhere, which go to his descendants. By 
particular bequ-sts he has left 10,000/. to his eldest daughter on her 
marriage. Ife gives an allowance to his eldest son of 4001. a year 
at c.llege, independently of the allowance to a private tutor. Ile 
mentions in the papers he has left behind him, that he has, at leisure 
moments, occupied his time in writing what concerned his life 
during the last twelve years, to the extent of three volumes, with a 
view to the instructive perusal of them by his children. Mr. John 
Wishaw is his executer. He has left, besides, some fragments, or. 
matcrials, as he expresses it, on the criminal laws, which will, no 
doubt, one day see the light. On this subject he remarks, that he is 
well aware that many objections may be made to his opinions and 
views, but of them he is regardless, being convinced of their usefulness 
to the community; and he further recommends Mr. Wishaw to 
select for publication such parts of his ideas as may be fit to publish, 
or, in case of his declining to do so, to put them under the judgment 
of Mr. Brougham, of whom he speaks, in bigh terms. He states his 
intention to bring up his male offspring to bis own profession at the 
bar, or else to commercial pursuits, in which latter case he should 
have consulted, himself, with his friends, Mr. Baring and Mr. 
Shairpe: and he thinks that, in addition to the expense of the 
children’s education, the sum of 60Q0l. to each is sufficient to enabie 

Vou. 59. C 
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them to embark in trading concerns. He also recammends them to 
connect themselves with respectable commercial houses, in preference 
to a junction with speculative ones. In the awful view he entertained 
of possible insanity, he mentions the Marquis of Lansdown and Mr. 
Wishaw as his committee. 





FARLY CITARACTERISTICS OF MR. PITT. 


\ JUHEN about half the period of his residence at the University 

(Cambridge) had been fulfilled, Mr. Pitt began to appear 
gen*ally among the students. Le excited uo interest or curiosity 
about his person or manner. He had even at that period a certain 
austerity of aspect and stiffness of manner, by no means calculated 
to concfliate on a first introduction. He was characterised by an 
air of much deeper thoughtfulness than is usually to be discerned in 
persons so young, and he was very seldom seen in the society of 
young men of similar rank and situation to himself. His most usual 
eompanion was his tutor, (Dr. Prettyman, now Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dean of London), upon whose arm he generally leaned. He 
was remarkable for the plainness of his dress, and was, it is known, 
particularly correct in his attention to the local rules of his college, 
and to the gen¢ral regulations of the University. It is alsoon recuid, 
that he lived at inconsiderable expense—an expense which some of 
the young coxcombs of the present day would contemplate with a 
disdaintul sneer. ‘Phese are gererally satisfied with the voluptuous 
pleasures of to-day ; his great mind was probably expanding into 
future times, and anticipating the period when his genius and talents 
might have their due and proper exercise upon nations. 


--__- oo 
PUNCTUATION. 


OSEPH SCALIGER, who died at Leyden in 1609, says—* ‘The 
e? use ef commas and semicolons was in my time invented by 
Manutius, and entirely unknown to the ancients.” Fashionable 
people rarely use any stops, whatever ; and in this practice they are 
countenanced by Acts of Parliament and deeds, in which no stops 
are everinserted. For the latter there is a reason (which it is not fait 
to’ expect in the writings of the former), and it is, that Courts of Law, 
it Constsucting them, may read them with such stops as will give 
effect to the whole.—Sve 4. Term. Rep. Doe end Martin. 


ae ee ee 
REFLECTION. 


OU shall see some men succeed as ill in the world, by the aris 
of vice, as others do by virtue. 
























































POETRY. 
—<= 


Elegiac Stanzas, sacred to the Memory and Virtues of Lord Viscount 
Boringdon, eldest Son of the Earlof Morley, who died November 1, 
1817, aged taelve Years, in Consequence of his incauiiously swal- 
lowing an Ear of Rye. 


WRITTEN BY RUQUEST, BY THE REV. T. MAURICE, A, M. ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN TO THE BRITI6H MUSEUM. 


O early worth, exalted as revered, 
To genius in its loveliest prime laid low, 
A sorrowing sire this votive shrine hath reared, 
And bids his tears in breathing marble flow. 


Lamented youth! what pencil shall display 

The fortitude that armed thy stedfast mind; 
When of corroding pangs the unceasing prey, 

Oa death’s dire couch thy patient head reclined. 


Who paint the anguish of thy youthful peers, 
That saw thee slowly to the grave descend? 

Beheid with bleeding hearts, and streaming tears, 
And now with speechless grief bewail thy end. 


For sure, than thine, from earth’s polluted bound, 
No purer spirit ever winged its flight; 

"Mid youth's beguiling snares unspotted found, 
A parent's transport, aod a world’s delight. 


To noblest views thy ardent sonl aspired, 
No vulgar objects occupied thy thought ; 
In youth with ail the manly passions fired, 
In youth with wisdom’s loftiest precepts fraught. 


To fortune born, and of distinguished line,& 
That soul disdained the empty boast of bloed, 

And, deeming learning’s stores the richest mine, 
To none paid homage but the wise and good. 


Warm with exalted friendship’s purest flame, 
And boundless filial love, thy bosom glowed: 
: Did agonizing want thy beunty claim, 
g Free as the solar stream that Lounty flowed. 


' Ah! what avails above the vulgar throng 
Sublime in rank to shine, in genius soar ; 
Impetuoas rolls the flood of time along, 
The bubble bursts, aud life’s short dream is o'er. 


Yet wheo, by time’s destroying hand o’erthrown, 
The towering fanes of this vast globe shall fall, 

When faithless proves the monumental stove, 
Virtue shall still survive the crumbling ball. 


Thy sterling worth defies oblivion’s rage— 
For when with age this marble shall consume, 
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On the recording angel’s faithful page 
Thy loved memorial shali tor ever bloom. 
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A CHILD'S HYMN, OR PRAYER. 





REAT GOD! wv Creator, Protector, and Friend, 
On whom tor existence T daily depend, 
Detead me without, ant sastain me within, 
And keep me from bare, from temptauon, and sin; 
Tay own Blessed Spruit my counsellor be, 
To haiiow my thoughts, words, aud actions, to thee, 


From thy * white throne” of glory eternal on high, 
Thou hearest the ravens", for food as they ery ; 
Thon seest ail thy creatures, thou knowest their pain, 
And a poor inttle child shall not pray thee in vain ; 
Let thy peace and thy presence attend me each day 
That I'm treading life’s dangerous, devious way. 


With the banc of thy mercy placed under my head, 
Oh keep me each might as Lb lie in my bed! 

Aud give we a right onderstandmg to learn, 
Attentive, retentive, aud quick to discern ; 

What though [ am young, yet begm to impart 

Thy wisdom to model, and order my heart 


Sless al] my relations, my parents, and friends, 
Assist me to make them in love some amends; 
As ol ler T grow, so led on by thy grace, 

With diligence labour wherever my place: 
With thee tor my keeper, thy word for my guide. 
I then shall be happy, whatever betide. 


Bristol. 3ALM. 





* 147 P. v. 9. 





AN AMIABLE WIFE, 
From Barrett’s Poem, entitled “ Woman.” 


H give me. Heaven! to sweeten Jatter life, 
And mend my wayward heart, a tender wife, 

Who soothes me, though terself woth anguish wrung, 
Nor renders Wi for tll, nor toague for tongue ; 
Sways by persnision, kisses off my frown, 
Aud reigos unarmed, a Queen without a crown. 
Alike to please me, her accoinphshed hand 
The harp aud homety peecle eon command 5 
Aud learning with such croce her tongue applies, 
Her very maxims wear 4 gey disguise. 
Neat for my preseuce asf Princes came, 
And modest, e’'en tome, with br tal shame; 
A friend, a playmate, as my wisiies coil, 
A ready nurse, though summonea from a ball; 
She holds in age that conquest youth achieved, 
Loves without pomp, aad p'eascs uaperceived, 


